relief I experienced on finding that there was a train which-.
reached Paris at six o'clock on the Monday morning. My
mind was working in a fog. Beghin had said that I should
not be able to leave on Saturday. Terrible! Monsieur
Mathis would be angry. Could I get to Paris in time if
I left on Sunday? Yes, thank God, I could! All was well,

I think that if anyone had suggested to me at that
moment that I should not be able to leave on the Sunday,
I should have laughed disbelievingly. But there would
have been hysteria in that laugh for, as I sat on the floor
beside my open suitcase, fear was clutching at the mech-
anism inside my chest, making my heart thud and my
breathing short and sharp, as though I had been running,
I kept swallowing saliva, feeling for some curious reason
that by doing so I would stop my heart beating so. It
made me terribly thirsty and after a while I got up, went
to the washbasin, and drank some water out of the
tooth glass. Then I went back and pushed the lid of my
suitcase down with my foot. As I did so I felt the piece
of paper Beghin had given me crackle in my pocket. I
sat down on the bed.

I must have sat staring blankly at Beghin's list for well
over an hour. I read it and re-read it. The names became
ciphers, meaningless arrangements of shapes. I shut my
eyes, opened them, and read again, I did not know these
people. I had spent one day in the hotel. It was a hotel
with large grounds. I had exchanged nods with them at
mealtimes. No more. With my bad memory for faces I
could probably have passed all of thiem in the street with-
out recognising one. Yet one of the persons represented
by those names had my camera. One of those who had
nodded to me was a spy. One of them had been paid to
make his or her way secretly into military zones, to take
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